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INTRODUCTION 



This composition guide provides a sequential study of writing for the 
elective English i»70gram in grades nine and ten. By setting up a specific 
I'jriting focus for each elective period, the program guarantees that each 
student will hav^ experienced and mastered to the degree of his individual 
capacity certain basic vrriting skills on which he can build as he progresses 
to higher grade levels o 

The composition guide is divided into four units, each with a required 
focus, specific objectives, guidelines, suggested activities, and teacher 
resources. In addition, further resources, both books and audio-visual 
materials, are included* The teacher will use both course content material 
and life experiences as subjects for writing assignu^nts. The units are 
not intended to limit student writing but to guide his writing in a specific 
direction so that he will develop the skills of m&aningful self --expression o 
Neither are the units int*>nded to place limitations on the teacher's creativity <, 

The teacher wiH be responsible for seeing that minimum requirements for 
each umit are completed and placed in the individual student ^s folder, which 
wi31 follow him from teacher to teacher throughout his four years of high 
school 0 Since these requirements are minimal, the student's folder may 
contain many more examples of his writing ♦ The dated papers in these folders 
should give a comprehensive picture of the student's progress in writing and 
an index to his strengths and weaknesses. 

The composition gxdde is by no means complete. Rather, it is a 
beginning, a step in a new directiono It is expected that the basics which 
have been included will sere© as a springboard for open-ended discussions among 

teachers in order to exchange ideas that W^ll reful"^' in a continuing groirth 

. - - — y 

of the writins progranio 
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Compositxoa Focus: Unit I for Course XX (Grades Hina and Ten) 

THE PAMQRAPH 
Objectives 

lo The student vail be able to identify the topic sentence in given parfigraphs* 

2» The studs^^ will be able to identify supporting entails in given paragraphs a 

3. The student will be able to identiiy non-essential eleioonts in given paragraphs* 

h* The student will be able to identify the concluding or "clincher** sentence in 
given paragraphs. 

$o The student will be able to tium a given question into a topic sentence. 

6« The student will be able to write a unified single paragraph consisting of 
a topic sentence, a minimum of three supporting detai.lSy and a concluding 
sentence • 

7* The student will be able to develop a topic in a single paragraph by means 
of examples, incident, and reasons. 
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To the Teachers 



The purpose of this unit is to teach the student to write a unified 
paragraph. With this goal in mind, the unit contains exaaples of liell- 
written paraeraphs, exercises on recognition of the topic sentence, 
exercises on supporting details, exercises on the oliaination of non- 
essential eleoants, and exercises on the concluding or "clincher" sentence • 
After this at\x6y of provided materials, the st^ it will begin his oun 
writing by learning to turn a question into a ic sentence* A list of 
appropriate questions is provided? but it is now mandatory that thase be 
used, and it is suggested that the teacher draw froja the content of his 
course fcr additional questions • Vihen the student has become proficient 
in this technique, he will begin to provide a miiiimum of three supporting 
details to develop his topic sentence. He should be given practice in using 
specific rather thitn general details. He will also use a "clincher" or 
concluding sentence to complete his paragraph. This sentence should not 
merely repeat the topic sentence, but should reinforce the idea developed 
in the paragraph. 

The student next will learn three different msthods for developasnt 
of a topic: by means of exaaples, incident, and reasons. At this point, 
the teacher should make use of the levels of difficulty provided for in 
the basic text. Composition; Models and Exercises , so as to B»et the 
individual needs of each student. ^— — 

By the end of the six weel:s, the student should be able to 
recognize the essential eleiasnts of given paragraphs and to j«*ite unified 
paragraphs related to his own experience or the content of the course, 
developed by means of examples, incident, and reasons. 

The exercises provided in the unit are samples. The teacher will also 
make use of the section devoted to the paragraph in the basic text. 
Composition; Models and Exercises. 



Basic Texts t Composition; Models and Exercises A (simplest level) 



OoKioositicn : 


^lodels 


Comjiosition; 


^lodels 



Minimum for Student Foldniir? 

One paragraph the first week (A sample to be written In. class for 

diagnostic purposes and measurenent of progz^ss) 

One paragraph developed by details 
One paragraph developed by examples 
One paragraph developed by incident 
One paragraph developed by reasons 

NOTE: Use lAPs on Language SJcills and Mechanics of Writing as the student shows a 
need for them In his writing. 
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BEST COPY mmi£ 

Recognition of tha Xopic Sentence 



Concept: ih2 topic of a paragraph is stated in ona sentencw^. Tuia saatcnce i 
called the topic sentence. The topic sentence usually is tlie firct 
sentence of a paragraph baceuso in tlds position it teUs the reader 
what the paragraph is going to be about. Knowing this, the reader 
is able to follow the writer's idea easiOy. 



Find the topic sentence in the following paragraphs* 

Hot water ruined tha rich silver mines of the old Coiastock loda in Kavoda. The 
tunnels and shafts were so hot and damp from tha steaming water which seeped into 
then from undert;round sulphur springs that adners had to work stripped to the waist 
and take frequent rests. Occasionally streams of boiling water shot iuto the 
tunnels, forcing men to run for their lives. This water coUerted in sumps, 
and men who fell into them died in agony. The hot water accumulated, gradually 
filling the tunnels and bringing all mining to a halt. 

Experienced shoppers know that price is not always u good guida to Quality. 
Comparative tests have shown many tidies that the highest-priced prsxiuct monz a 
number of competing brands is not necessarily the one with the highest quality* 
Even when the most expensive brand is the best, it may happen that other brands 
will give more quaUty por dollar. That is, the expensive brand may not be 
enough better than its competitors to iustiSy the difference in price. 



of iuaerican place-names taken trom Indian ton^s are painfully 
dxificult to tpeli. Indian naiiies that have undergone changes present few spelling 
problems. Mauwauvamijag has become, and is easily spelled, Wyoi.iiug. Machihiga5x« 
has been siiaplif ied to Hichigan, Rarenawok and Asingsing are now Hoanoke and^^ 
Sing Sing. But the speUing of other names, which seeks to reproduce the sound 
of the otdginal words, must present travelers with a few uneasy moments. Pity, 
for exaiaple, the wretched tourist who is spending several weeks in Kaine and must 
write home that he has seen Lake Kagaguadavic and Lake Mooselookmeguntic and passed 
through the towns of Oquossoc, Passadumkeag, iaattawamkeag, and ^ytopttlock. 



Playfulness is a characteristic of most animals. Kittens wrestle and spar 
with each other. Puppies chase their toils, and bear cubs sUde dovD Bud banks. 
Sailors know that pyrpoises often race with vessels. 
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Bacognizirtg the Topic Sentence 



Find the topic sentence in the following paragraphs s 



Medical science has made xoony important discovorXea. FeniciHin has 
curbed many dioeasea. Folio vaccines have almost eHroiiiated oud of isan*8 moat 
crippJing afflictiona. New drugs are alXoviating once serious ailr;;3at3* Doctor's 
have even been able to transplant vital organs » such as the heart and kidneys. 
With so loany strides in medicine ali«;ady taken^ there is no telling what the 
future may hold for the health and Icng life of humans. 



The city' s transportation oysttsia urgently needs to be brought u? to 
date. One obvious problem is that the oquipiuent in use is antiquated. >Iany of 
the buses are twenty years old and barely run* Bus drivers find that they ore 
unable to keep to their schedules, thus caxisiiig coTtSidarable iticoavenience to 
the passengers. Even worse, laany people in the city ar« without taiy public 
transportation. Officials have failed to rearrange routes to service the Tznay 
new areas that have been built, ^kny of those who do not own cars ft .id theinselves 
isolated in their ov^n communities. If no action is toksn to renedy these probXems^ 
the people of the city my find themselves without any public transportation 
at alio 



Taking fewer cour:>cs in scliool would help almost everyone becoos a better 
student. If students had to take only three of four basic sub^^ects, they oad their 
teacher could concentrate on them niore. In addition, the students ' hoaowork 
would improve because they wouldn't have to keep ^Juicping from one subject to 
another, never giving any cne subject the time that it deserves* Even though 
they might not kaoj a few facts about a great many subjects, studants would 
certainly learn a great d*jal about ir.iportent matters. Most people would agree 
that a student with really deep knowledge is better than one who has only sMjsmd 
the surface. Knowledge, unlike beauty, is more than skin-deep* 



Trying to study nowadays is harder than teachers realise. The average student 
has too many distractions. He is asked to take part in extracxirricular activities 
at school as well as to do good schoolwork^ If he is ititerested in sports, he has 
to practice every day. When he gets home in the evening, he has a hard tit.;e 
keeping Ms oyeo off the television set. M^be worst of all, he tisually has. at least 
one brother or sister who wants to talk to him, annoy him, or generally keep hijn 
away from his homework. The student's life is no bed of roses* 



Never before in L^Q^or^' have so many sources of knowledge been available 
for learning. The student of today has a wealth oi' material to choose fraa. His 
principal sourse still is books. Every year hundreds of new boolcs are published 
for yoimg people in almost all fields of study. In addition, television brings 
a new and different kind o>' knowledge to him. He can watch programs that teach 
just about everything-— from astronomy to sooXogy^ and he can see history unfolding 
day after day. Today's student can leam from books and from life peximps better 
than any other group of young people in history. 



Recognition of the Topic Sentence 

Concept: Tas tcplc sentence does not always appear at the bocii'ming of a 

pai^a^rapho Occasicnally it appears in th*3 riiddle of the parocrnph 
a-id ;50i)ietiwes it corns at the end. Coi^iing at tha end^ tha tcpia 
sentence often serves as the climax to the series of datoils tliat 
led up to it. It is a conclusion based on the evidence presented 
in the paragraph o 

Topic benterce in the Middle: 

Recently, while fishing in u clear streajn, I picked a xou^h tirig out of the 
watej^. Growing out of tha twig were the tightly ftxrled petals of soae strange 
yellow bud. In seconds this "uud" had blossoiaad into u pale, goldan fly with a 
long, gracoiully tapei-ed body and upright wings lilfD sails. As I watched, the wings 
dried, became taut and fit, a.id the insect took flight, mounting liigh over tha 
stream until it disappeart)d.«- Surely there are feu stranger creatures in mture 
than this little raayfly of tha order "ephemeroptera." The Greeks ncnad hiia "flower 
of the i-iver," and the names given to him by trout fisiiensen are no less poetio 
—"golden driike" and "pale evening sun^" The insect spends all but the lost few 
days of his life on the stream bottom \;here as a ryiaph he imdergoes as many as 
twenty metainorfJioses, Then, in response to soaie rcysterioua rhytLa of nature, h© 
sttuggles to the surface, breaks open the nyiaphal case, and eiuargos as a wingod 
flyo Tie is from this instant draining the precious stock of life stored up oa 
the stream bottom, for nature has atroitMed his mouth and he couiot feed again. The 
insect now has only one function: to mate, to drop eggs into the stream, and then 
to die. 

* denotes the topic sentence. 

Topic Sentence at tlie Knd; 

In the old d^v.s, coal irdiiers worked with pick and shovel and hand drill* Today, 
hand tools are replaced by powor cutters, drillijig machiiies, mechanical loaders, 
timbering iriacidnes, and roof bolters, Klectric locciaotives, replacing mules, pull 
larger cars that curry heavier loads. Bolt conveyors, too, move coal in a 
continuous flow tiirough mizie tunnels to the cXeaniiig, washing, and loading raachines© 
In every way, inechanization has vastly increased the efficiency of coal minings 
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Becoenizing Tihe Topic Sentence 



The tcpdc sentence in the follovring paragraphs does not appear 4t the beginning of 
the paragrapho Identify the topic sentence in e?'*h paragrapha 



Not only did the pioneer Mother spin yarn, weave cloth, aid sew garoenta, but 
she also mada soap with fat and lye and raad© candlos with tallowa She chxjmsd 
butter, grew fruits and vegetables, and tended a fawily cow* Since there iras 
rarely a doctor available, she acted as nurse and doctor both* Often she taught 
her children to read and write and to love music. On occasion she even fought off 
Indians witi> her husband's rifle. The pioneer mother had to have w£aay skills. 



By 16P3, tlia United States had the iinmense total of 170,000 milea of railroad 
capitalized at almost $10, 000, 000, 000 » In 186? tli& railroads did a total of 
$330,000,000 worth of business; by 1«93 this figure was $1,200,000,000, Aloag with 
the growth in mileage, investajent, and volume came many improvements in service 
and safety. In lb*jk George M. Pullman built the first sleeping car. Four years 
later, Goorge Vlostinghouce introduced the air brake. By 1875 tlie refrigerates* 
car had been developed, especially for carrying meat. Succeeding years saw the 
acceptance of the standard gauge throughout the country, the shift from vood-buming 
to coal-burning engines, from iron to heavy steal rails. 



Young people do not spend all their time in school. Their elders coffimonly 
spand none of it there. Yet their elders are, we hope, constantly growing in 
practical wisdom. They are, at least, having experience. If we can teach them 
while they exe being educated how to reason, they may be able to comprehend 
and assimilate their experience. It is a good principle because a college or 
university has a vast and complicated job if it does what only it can do. In 
general education, therefore* , we may wisely leave experience to life and sat about 
our JoD of intellectual tr^iinjj^ 
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Recognition of Supporting Details 



Concept: Tbz topic sentence of a paragraph is always a genarol statement. It 
raust ba supported by a number of more specific statements which 
give additional inforioation to make the main idea more meanixagfula 
I'his additioc<il information may take the form of facts, examples, 
statistics, reasons, or incidents* 



In the following sample paragraph, the supporting details have been numbered to 
help you to identify them. 



We reaembor and honor great events in our history by having national, 
holidays. (l)The birthdays of two of our greatest Presidents, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, are celebrated in honor of their contributions to thd 
growth of our country. (2) Memorial Day is set aside each y^ar as a reioinder 
of the thousands v.>ho have died in the service of the United States. (3) Perhaps 
no holiday is better knom to us than the Foxirth of July, ooimaeffiorated as the 
d^ when ^mericcns declared their independence and became a new nation. Each of 
these special days has been instituted as a national holiday to remind us at 
least once a year of the achievements and contributions of the post. 



Identify the supporting details in each of the following paragraphs* 



It was the cleanost classroom that he had ever seen. Each ddsk gleaned 
under a bright coat of polish. The chalkboards at the front and the back of tba 
room had been washed clean to restore their fresh green oolor* The linoleum 
floor, which was dark brown, had been waxed to a glistening finish. All the 
wastebaskdts had been emptied and placed neatly in comers of the room. Not a 
scrap of paper — or a speck of dust — could be seen anywhere. He felt as if 
he were looking, not at a classroom that was used ds^ after day, but at a 
perfectly composed painting of the scene. 



£d is a poor student. He does not like to study night after night. When 
he does not know a new word, he never looks it up in the dictionary to find out its 
meaning. He never studies really hard until the night before a test* When he 
gets a poor grade on the test, he never blames himself* He is the kind of student 
1^0 never seems to have enoiigh time for anything academic. 
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Becogniziog Supporting Details 

Point out the suppo^^ting details in the following paragraphs j 



The movies are one of the laost diversified fonn^ of entertainment today. 
Because they cover many subjects, there is sometliiii^ to plea«;e almost everyone* 
Some raovies are very serious and try to help us understand ourselves and our 
lives better. Oiihers are just for fun. Although soae films are batter than others, 
almost all of them are in some way enjoyable or enlightening. Since the movie- 
^° ^^^"^^^ w^^* ^ sees, lia can see a western one night and a modern 
comedy the next. It is no wonder that many people who used to stay at hoioB 
watchi.ng TV are going to the movies now, . They are beginning to realize that 
movies can be as varied as the imagination of man. 



The yacht had a proud and glorious history. It had been specially built for 
a kmg, at a cost of over a hundred thousand dollars. It contained every possible 
convenience and was considered the finest privately owed ship in the world. 
Statesmen coni'erred on its mahog.'my decks end signed two important treaties under 
the chandeliers in its beautifully decorated staterooJBS. Wherever it went, crowds 
of spectators gathered in the harbors to catch a glimpse of it. Now, however, it 
was a rotting huU- in a shipyard, waiting to be sold for scrap. 

Point out the topic sentence and the supporting details in the following paragraphsj 

Taking a drive nowadays is both clangorous and exasperating. Last Sunday 
Mom and Dad and I decided to go for a drive in the country. As soon as we got on 
the expressway, things started happening. Just after wa saw one bad accident 
between a car and a truck, we were alinost sideswiped by a big semitrailer. Qaly 
because Dad is a good driver did we miss getting hit. Then, after we calmed down, 
the trafiic started backing up and for about thirty minutes we inciied along. It 
turned out that they were tearing up the road and only one of the three l^es was 
open for two miles. By the time we got out in the country, aU of us were 
exhausted and dhort-tempsred. 



me automobile plays an important role in society. It is the main form of 
tr^portation for millions of psoplo every day. It is used to get to work, to 
go to school, to do the family shopping, and to take vacations. In suburban and 
^^J^^^^f^f^^^^ iiojass and businesses ar« far apart, it is oiten the only quick 
and efficient way of getting from place to place. In a variety of waysTlSe 
automobile is a principal means of travel today. 
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Recognition of Non-essential Elements 



Concept J All sentences in a paragraph should davelop, e:q>lain or prove ths 
paragraph's laain idea. A sentence that departs from the main idea 
is unnecessary and contributes nothing to the paragraph. Furthenaore, 
by wandering from the central topic, it confuses the reader. Such 
sentences must be eliminated. 

The following paragraph contains a sentence that wanders from the central topic. 
See if you can spot it. 

A device has recently been developed to enable a blind person to dstoct 
objects by sound. >Iany blind people use canes to probe for obstaclesj this device 
uses a beam of sound instead. The blind person wears a transmitter, *diich sends 
out the beaci, and a receiver, which gives a signal. If there is no obstacle in 
front, the blind person heai's only a steady hum. If the beam of sound hits an 
obstacle, the hum grows louder. If the obstacle is very near, the hum becomes a 
screech, warning the blind person to stop or turn aside. Books printed in braille 
alFo help blind people to overcome their handicap^ 

If you selected the last sentence as the unnecessary one, you were correct. It has 
no connection with the main idea as stated in the topic sentence. 



Find the non-essential sentence in each of the following paragraphs: 

A new kind of laountain, the t^uyot, has been discovered at the bottom of the 
sea. Professor Karry H. Hess, the discoverer of the guyot, named it for Arnold 
Guyot, the geologist and geographer. Arnold Guyot was born in Switsserlaad in 180? 
and died in Princeton, New Jersey, in iSQh^ Guyots havx* flat tops and gently 
sloping shoulders, and sometimes stand as high as two or three miles above the 
ocean floor. Nevertheless, their tops are at least half a mile benaath the avrS^ 
of the ocean. Professor Hess believes that guyots are over 6Q0,€XX),0CX) jears old 
and were originally volcanic mountains. 



The problem of water supplies, a concern all over the world, is related to 
the problem of food supplies, milions and wilUons of acres that could produce 
crops to feed men and aniifols lis idle for lack of moisture. Millions of people 
go to bad hungry every night. Yet millions of gallons of water flow unused to tha 
sea every second. Fast-riowing water deepens and Tri.dens riverbeds j slow-flojilni 
water drops sUt to fin the channels. The United States spends a billion dollars 
a year on soil and water projects. Other nations, too, must spend moaay and energy 
to bring water to unused land if the problem of growing enough food for their 
people is to be solved. 
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BEST COPY AVAiUIBLE 

fiacognizing IJon-essential Eleisents 



Idontijty tha senfcencos in the following paragraphs that are not related to tha 
main idaa of the paragraph* 



The educaticaal possibilities of television and radio are almost uiiliniitad. 
Speeches on important social and political subjects ai-o available to everyone tho 
will take the time to listen to them. Educational prograias on matters of world 
interest ciay be presented vlth popiOar appeal through plays and forums. Everyone 
^^o can turn a dial can be better infonnad about world events than he ever could 
have been before the arrival of broadcasting o Purtheroore, the news is interpreted 
several times a day by competent coiainentators . More and more pooplQ are Isamiag 
to enjoy good music, which is readily available at aliaost any hour of the day or 
night. Dance music and coaiady programs are the most popular© Finally the schools 
are using recordings of good educational programs and teachers can assign their 
students to watdi important telecasts on literature, science, history, and national 
and international affairs. 



Fourth Street is more a playground than a street. It is the place choson by 
all the neighborhood ciiildren for skating, for bicycle and scooter races, and for 
games of keepawaj-and softball„ The houses on Fourth Street are small and close 
togother, and they are situated near the street. On a summer afternoon, the crowd 
is so great that a motorist who happens to drive his car through the block must think 
he has missed the street entirely and ended up in a village playgromd* Cars are 
generally regarded as bold intruders, and the driver who tries to speed through 
endatigers his own life as well as those of a dozen children. It was not surprising 
to find that last week someone had actually painted a baseball diamond in white on 
the pavement. 



Tho most tima-consujJiing job in painting a house is painting the trim and tha 
little crosspieces of the windows. The man who thinks the job is half doisa when he 
has merely painted the walls is in for a surprise. Painting the windows will taka 
twice as much time as painting the walls. A good brush and an extension ladder are 
essential for doins an efficient job. There are always many unexpected spots on 
the sill and sash which have to be scraped and sand-papered before any painting can 
be done. Finally there is the exacting task of painting the crosspieces without 
spreading paint all over the panes » Count the windows in your house and multiply 
by one hour, and you will have a fair idea of how long this part of tha Job will 
take youo 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 

Review: The A'opic Sentence, Supporting Details and Non-essential tleiaents 

?hi^?i?^ ^''^^ sentenc3, the supporting details and any nonessential elements 
in the roHowmg paragraphs. 

r.u.hJ!^/^ ""'^^ ^^^^ paddling a canoe. Since a canoa caa be 

wJ^d T^i^i'^'' ^^^^^ ^^^^ it "ill ^^tch too muc? 

l^t , S ff^/^^ther, the canoeist shoiad sit in the stern, but in «indy weather 

n'J^S..^^^ -^^f f ^^^^ ^ position he can contrJl^s 

Sf^ ^^^""^^V ^ ^^"^■^'^ P^^^® °" the side opposite the direction of the 

wind because the wxnd then actually helps him to hold tfa str^dght courser A 

t^'^^n^? ^ never be loaded with stones for ballast because the stones will sink 
the canoe should xt capsise. Steering is done by a twist of the paddle at the end 

tL^^tt^r^fn^^ .^k" ^^r' ^^'""^ depending upon the force Sf the stro^ ^d 

the strength of the wiiid against the bow. ovxuuo emu 

K„™i>ii^'^ ^ ^-^^^^ ^'^Sii position. Abraham Lincoln was born in a 

humble log cabin, spc^nt pai-t of his life as a rail splitter, and later becaS the 
emancipator of the slaves and President of the United Stated. Lou^s Pas^^rw^ 
born of poor parents, but through struggle became world-reuoisned for his " 
pasteurisation process. Giuseppe Verdi was born in a small Italian village, and 
as a youth he played an organ for the community church. In hiTlatSl^SL to 
^ote the unforgettable opera AIM. In the present day, Eddie Can^^ifr^ 
ThLT. r"^ ^e^Jork sluros, and today he is af^vorite ncto^ Bo?h 

th!v h^H f'^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^- Hoosevelt were sons of wealthy parents/but 
l^Z ^ 1 o^^rcjMB handicaps in their rise to the Presidency. Indeed, there aw 
many people m this world who were born of poor parentage, but as men or wo^ 
made themselves high positions in life. » oj- women 



reasons. 



Walking IS more thim everyday necessity - it can be used for all kinds of 
ms. As a recreation it serves to pass leisure time, l^n you are feelims 
lonely or depressed a long walk in the crisp air does heaps of good^wa^d 

ei^Snf? A"'' ^ ^^^^ glorioufl^eiSTthat 

everythitig is perfect, you enjoy a walk outdoors where everything in n^rj^nns 

^ttv^^^'^'f f discoveries. A ^rvous business man, Saitinf to^aTXtb^r 
^L?ientin?«nH^ gone do«n another point, puts his bands b^d him and pa^ea 
impatiently up and down the room. Kiding in a car everywhere you go is faster 
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He cognition of tha Concluding Sentence 



Concepts The concludiug sentence of a paragraph restates th3 id3a of the topic 
sentence, siiramarizes details in the paragraph, or does both, ^'his 
sentence clinches or reinforces the point mda in the paragraph and 
creates the final iiapression made on the reader. Such a sentence is 
not always necessary and should not be used unless it contributes to 
a paragraph's effectiveness. It should never nierely repeat the topic 
sentence • 



Note hov the final sentence in the foHovang paragraph reinforces the writer's mr^in 
idea. 



Modem air travel has its woes as well as its joyso On the ona hand, alnoat 
everybody enjoys the speed and coiofort of the big jets. In most cases, tha journey 
itself is quick and the service is friendly* But on the other hand, today's giant 
airports are usually so far from the center of business or even residantial areaa 
that a great deal of tirce is lost traveling to and from airports. Oiten, too, air 
trafilc is so heavy that there are takeoff and landing delays. Plane travel is 
really a mixed blessing. 



Identify the concluding or "clincher" sentence in the following paragraphs. 



The ancient Greeks and iiomans can bo credited with establishing maay of our 
civllizod institutions. The Greeks gave birth to democracy and halpad to ci^ate 
the concept of schools and xmiversities. The Romans established legal codas that 
are still in operation today. In addition, Latin;, their language, laid tha 
foundation for several important modem languages, iathough their civilizations 
have vanished, the ideas of the Greeks and Wooxans still influence the way m 
live and learn. 



Tha modem city can be both beautiful and ugly. In soioa areas of cities 
where urban renewal is t/iking place, new apartniant houses and of lice buildings 
have risen that are both stiurdily constructed and gracefully functional. Many 
older buildings, public parks, and landmarks still remain to please the eye. 
But the raodern city also has industrial and ghetto areas that are decayed and 
dirty. Oncre lovely streets and fields have been timied into urban eyesores. 
Urban life really is u rcixture of beauty and ugliness. 
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fieview: The Topic iientence. Supporting Details, and Concluding Sentence 



Identify the topic sentence, supporting details and concluding sentence in the 
following paragraphs. 



The cost of keeping well infonued and up to date taeps going up and up. i'be 
typical American has to pay acre and more for his morning and evening newspapax'a. 
If he buys any of the many magazines available, he finds that they, too, have gone 
up in price. Books have gotten so expensive that alaost nobody can buy more than 
one or two a year. When the typical Areerican gets hoiaa in the evening, he watches 
three hours of television night after night, thus adding to his electric bill. And 
when he goes to the latest play or movie, he finds that this kind of entertalBment 
is V drain on his wallet. It takes money to know what is going on. 



In spite of its iriany critics, television has a lot to offer the viewer. At 
its best, television can help people understand and appreciate the ways and customs 
of others. Many shows, both documentary and fictional, depict and explain people 
in other times, other countries, or other cultures. Television also presents the 
worldwide and local news concisely and interestingly* Occasionally a good dramatic 
play, perhaps a classic, is shown. On educational television the viewer can lesm 
languages, mathematics, history, and other valuable subjects. There is also a 
great deal of programing for children, and some of it is very good, A variety 
of sports can also be seen on TV. All these, plus the ordinary programing, 
csrt-dnly add up to a varied bill of fare on televisionp 
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Scane quastioos for ccmversion to topic sentences: 

1* What is your favorite television program? 

2e What kind of person makes a good friend? 

3* What makes a good teac^ier? 

km What vould you do to change yourself? 

S» Why is a good education important? 

6, What is your idea of the ideal school? 

7» Why is laaming to drive important to you? 

8. What kind of unusual animal would you like to have for a pet? 

9o What are you particularly good at doing? 
10» How do you feel about growing old? 
11. What is your favorite season of the y^ar? 
12» What is your favorite sport? 

What kind of house would you like to live in? 
What special places Kould you like to see? 
l5o What person do you most admire? 
l6o How do you spend your leisure time? 
17« What kind of person do you like the least? 
18, What kinds of things make you happy? 
IS^o What kinds of things make you angry? 
20o What kinds of things make you sad? 
21 o What does the word "freedom" mean to you? 
22« What does the word "discipline" mean to you? 
23* What does your room look like right now? 
2km What kind of car would you like to own? 
25. What kind of music do you like best? 
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ISSti^s^"^^ "^^^ sentence and supporting dataila ftoa 



Question: VRiat has caused air pollution? 



Topic Sentence; 

1. 

2. 



(Details should be eventually written in coaplete sentences.) 

voo^/^^i' the idea of an ordered arrangement of details, iiefer to the 
basic teat: Composition: Models and Exercises . "Coherence" section in the 
unit on the paragrapho 



( Eaylaxn to the student how this practice in writing can carry over into 
other subject areas where ha is asked to answer a ascussion question on 
a test or write a paper from research. He should also sea that in his 
g^^^ ^^^^^ courses he is searching for main ideas and supporting 
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CoByposition Focuss Unit II for Course III (Gradas Nind and Ten) 



DESCHIPTIQN 



lo The student will be able to recognise and use tlia sense of sight in his 
writing* 

2* The student will be able to recognize and use the sense of hearing In his 
writing* 

3. The student will be able to recognise end use the sense of touch in his 
writing. 

U» The student will be able to recognize and use the sense of smell in his 
writing. 

5» The student will be able to recognise and use the sense of taste in his 
writing. 

6* The student will be able to recognise and use all five senses in well* 

constructed descriptive paragraphs. 

7« The student will be able to recognise and use similes in his writing* 

8. The student will be able to recognise and use metaphors in his writing. 

9* The student will be able to recognise and use onomatopoeia in his writing. 

IOp The student will be able to recognise and write effective prepositional 
leases in forming noun clusters and verb clusters as a means of sentence 
eiqpansion and sentence variety. 

11* The student will be able to recognise and write effective adjective and 
adverb subordinate clauses as a means of sentence ejqpansion and sentence 
varietyo 

12« The student wiH be able to recognise and write effective participial phrases 
to form noun clusters as a means of sentence expansion and sentence variety* 

13* The student will be able to recognise and write effective adjective and 
adverb infinitive phrases to form noun and verb clusters as a asans of 
sentence expansion and sentence variety* 
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To the Teachers 



The purpose of this unit is twofold j to teach the studont to writa 
effective description using sensory detail and figurative language and to 
teach the student to expand and vary hia sentences through the use of 
prepositional phrases, subordinate clauses, participial phrasee end infinitive 
phras33, with a special emphasis on introductory ©lenents. The unit iuclu(2e3 
supplementary sarsple \inits on the use of sensory detail, the use of figurative 
language, and the use of sentence expanders. The teacher will also draw 
from his own course content and iVom the unit on description in the basic 
text. Compositions Models and Exercises , for examples and activities in 
descriptive writing. Writing poens should be encouraged in this unit* 

Miniwun requirements should be stated for each assignment on descriptive 
writing. For example: In this paper describing a country fair, you must use 
all five senses; taste, touch, hewing, sight, and sjmUo 

By the end of the six weeks, the student should be able to write 
descriptive paragraphs using sensory detail, figurative language, and modifying 
phrases and clauses. 



Basic Texts: Co.-n-x?3itioa: Models end Exercises A (simplest level) 

Ccripositioa: hodels and isxercisos B 
6orapositio-.i; ho dels and i^^xeroisea C 
&a.ipo3iticn: Hoc^l-a and Exercises D 

CoBijoositlon; Modials and Exercises E (most advanced level) 
Reference Handbook for Grammar and gsa,^a (Scott, Foresman) 



Minimum for Student Folder: 

Two paragraphs focusing on the use of sensory detail 

One paragraph focusing on the use of figurative language 

Two paragraphs focusing on sentence expansion and sentence variety 

One paragraph focusing on a culmination of all the techniques included 
in this u*d.t 

Note: Use lAPs on Larigu&ge Skills and Mochanics of Writing as the student shows 
a need for them through his writing. 
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Sample paragraph: Datails of Sights Sound, SneU, Taste, Feel 



Childhood >Saniories 



I can call back the solansn twilight and wyatery of tha deep r tods, the earthy 
enells, the faint odors of the wild flowers, the sheen of rain-was.^ \©d foUage, the 
rattling clatter of drops when the wind shook the trees, the far-off haaaaering of 
woodpeckers and the muffled druming of wood pheasants in the remoteness of the 
forest, the snapshot gliwpses of disturbed wild creatures scurxTing through the 
grass — I can call it all back and make it as real aa it ev«r was and as bloesod. 
I can call back the prairie, and its loneliness cad peace, and a vast hs^k hnr^^^^Z 
motionless in the sky, with his wings spread wicu. emd the blue of tha vaxat showing 
through the fringe of their end feathers, I can see the woods in their autuim 
dress, the oaks purple, the hickories washed with gold, the maples and the sumachs 
luminous with crimson fires, and I can hear the rustle mad* by the fallen leaves 
as we plowed through them. I can see the blue clusters of wild grapes hangins 
among the foliage of the saplings, and I renumber the taste of them and the emalla 
I know how the wild blackberries looked, and hov they tasted, and . , . the pcwpaws, 
the hazelnuts, and the persianonsj and I can feel the thumping rain, upoo bead, 
of hickory nuts and walnuts when we ware out in the frosty dawn to soraobXa for 
then with the pigs. 



-^'lark Twain 



^romt Lfearning to Write , p. 262, 
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Samples of Sensory Details 

IVUight in Wdstffiinster Abbey 

Tba last bs&sis of day weire nov faintly streoaing through tha painted windows 
in the high vaiLlts above me; the lower parts of the Abbey vera alroacly wrapped in 
the obscurity of twilight. The chapels and aisles grew dar&er and darker* The 
effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the starble figures of the suAussn^^s 
assuBjed strange shapes in the uncertain light; the evening breese crept through 
the aisles like the cold breath of the grave; and even the distant footfall otf a 
verger }, traversing the Poets* Corner^ had sometiiing strange and dx^ary in its. 
soundo I slowly retraced i^y morning's walk, and as I passed out at the portal 
of the cloisters J the door, closing with a jarring noise behind xse, filled the 
whole building with echoes. 

-4irasbington Irving 



EeiOBmbered Odors 

Yes, and the smell of hot daisy-^ilelds in the ujoming; of i&elted puddling 
iron in a founciy; the winter smell of horse-wana stables; of old oak and walnut; 
and the butcher's smell of meat, of strong slaughtered lamb, and of brown sugar 
melted with slivered bitter chocolate; and of crushed mint leaves, and of a wet 
lilac bush; of magnolia beneath th2 heavy moon, of dogwood and laurel; of an old 
cal^d pipe; the sharp smell of tobacco; of carbolic and nitrio acids; the coarse 
true smell of a dog; of old imprisoned books, and the cool fem-smsll near 
springs; of vanilla in cake^dough; and of cloven pondarous cheeses* 

■"••Thomas Wolfe 



The Garbage Collector Hakes His Rounds 

A merry whistle, followed by joyful, staccato barks, heralds his approach as, 
buschet slung sacklike on his shoulder, he ducks beneath the clothesline and 
strides across the lawn, knee-deep in neighbors* dogs. He swings his bucket to 
earth with a hollow boom; now follow the other familiar noises of this daily ritdi 
a loud, rasping cx>sak as the lid is raised, a dull scraping as the pail is yanked 
from its repository in the ground, a moment of silence, then a sharp thud as the 
pail is dropped back, and two lesser thuds as it settles comfortably into place. 
The operation is ended by a decisive clank as the lid faUs shut with unmistakable 
finality. 

—Jaaas Pa Elder 



Froms Leamang to Write, pp. 275, 280-81, 
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The Use of S.lndle and Wetaphcr in Writing 



• The Dirference Botween Simila and I'ietaphor 

Writers often make use of figurative language in order to help the reader 
more clearly envision the particular image or experience that they are trying 
to create. Two of the most frequently iised figures of speech are the siixlla 
and the jnetaphor, both of which make comparisons between two different things 
but differ in method of coj^parison. 

Probably the most familiar figure of speech, the simile is a comparison 
betvreen two different things in which the writer uses such words as "like" or 
"as" to make the comparison. For example, the phrases "sharp as a razor," 
"quiet as a mouse," and "roared like a lion" are all simple similes. In each 
case, the simile provides the reader with a point of reference that he can 
relate to in envisioning the image or ejcperience that the writer has created. 

The metaphor is also a comparison between two different things, but It 
does not make use of the words "like" or "as" to draw comparison. Instead of 
stating that one thing is like another, a metaphor states that one thing is 
the other. For example, "the road was a ribbon of moonlight," "the baby has 
a rosebud mouth," and "John is a real lamb" are metaphors. 

Whenever a writer uses either metaj^or or simile, he must be sure that 
there are points of comparison between the two objocts. If the ilgure of 
speech is far-fetched, and the reader cannot find any point of similarity, 
then the figure of speech is not effective. For example, if a writer states, 
"The girl stood like a turnip in the doorway," the reader is not able to 
understand what the writer is trying to compare. Hot^ever, if the writer had 
said, "The girl stocd like a statue in the doorway," we can imagine an attitude 
of absolute stillness. 



Uses and Abuses of Similes and Metaphors 

Writers use fig'irative language '.o go beyond the literal meaning of 
t/ords and to reach the imagination. Words used figuratively become more vivid 
and colorful and fascinate the mind by sliowing a relationship between two 
different objects that might not have been previously recognized by the reader. 
The place of figures of speech, then, is generally in imaginative rather than 
factual writing. Factual writing requires that words be chosen for their exact 
meaning. Imaginative writing allows the choosing of words for their added 
meanings. 

Onoe aware of the power of figures of speech, a writer must be careful 
not to overuse or misuse them. Hundreds of metaphors and similes have been 
repeated so often that they carry no appeal. To say "rie eata like a wolf" or 
"I aw happy as a^larfc" does not convince the reader. These figures of speech 
are called cliches, or worn-out expressions, and should be avoided in writing. 
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It is also possible to misuse figures of speecsh. A writer can start with 
one kind of comparison and end up with another. If he says that "The boy hid 
in a comer, pulled in his head like a turtle and remained there qiiiet as a 
lamb," we can aljaost envision a boy who is part turtle and part lamb. Or if 
he says, "we must swim through tha river of life if we are ever to reach the 
top of the ladder," ha has not only used cliches but has presented a very 
confusing picture. Such misuse of raetapiior, in which a sentence begins with 
one kind of metaphor and switches to another, is called a mixed figure of 
speech. 

In writing, it is often difficult to know when to use a simile or 
metaphor o The ability to sense the time when a figure of speech will be 
natural and appropriate for the reader coraes with practice in writing. 
However, to sprinkle one»s writing with metaphors and similes just for the 
sake of including them often results in £*;^ardness or artificiality. It is 
more effective to employ a few well-placed figures of speech than many 
scattered ones. 



NOi'E: Class sets of exercises on nuitaphor and sir.illa are on file in the English 
Resottruo Conbor- ~ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The Us0 of the Senses in Writing 



Observe with AH the Senses 

In describing things, we often make the mistake of relying only on our 
eyes* We write about what we see and forget that we also have the senses of 
smell, taste, touch, and hearing • In writing about things that we observe, 
we should remember that these other senses are just as important as the sense 
of sight and, as writers, we should learn to develop them as fully as possible. 
tJy giving the reader our total impression of a scene or experience, we learn 
to use all our powers of observation and also to use language that will 
communicate our observation. In addition, we invite the reader to share in 
our experience by using his own senses • 

Since we depend so ini»ch upon sight, it is important to train ourse^^ves 
to become more aware of the iinpact of experiences on our senses of smell, touch 
hearing, and taste. If we lack this awareness, we are going to give only- 
general impressions In our writing* Therefore, we must respond to our 
surroundings with all of our senses before we attempt to appeal to the senses 
of our reader • 

Before describing a scene or experience to our reader, we should ask 
ourselves whetlier we have observed with all our senses; sight, smell, taste, 
touch, and hearing. By doing this, we take advantage of all the ways by which 
we can become more aware of life, and we are able to use a practical way of 
organizing our ideas. 



Use the Experiences and Language of the Senses 

Once we have responded to an experience with our own senses, we hope 
to arouse the same responses in our reader. This can be achieved through 
our choice of an experience and our use of language that will appeal to 
the reader^ s senses* 

ScOTe experiences will be familiar to the readers for example, he may know 
well the smeil of freshly-cub grass, or the taste of fried onion rings, or 
the soujids of thunder and rain# If he has already responded to these 
experiences, he will probably react more quickly and more ccanpletely to a 
description of toy of these experiences • 

In dealing ^th unfamiliar experiences, the writer must use language 
in a special way in order to have the reader gain sme understanding of the 
experience and respond with his own senses. Instead of using general, non- 
specific words to describe the experience, the writer will use words that 
communicate to the senses. For example, rather than say that "The corridors 
of the school were noisy, he might say "Shouts of laughter and snatches of 
boisterous greetings echoed through the hallways as hundreds of feet shuffled 
on their way to the next class to the accompaniment of the sumfaoning bells." 
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Tha language of the senses might well be called "physical longuago**' 
It is language that is directed to the senses more than to the intellect. 
Physical language relies on such words as feet ^'shuffling," or an apple 
••crunching," or the surf "hissing." A writer relies on this physical langtiage 
to coiomunicate full impressions of an ejqperience, familiar or unfamiliar , 
to the readar. 



HOTS: ClGtss sets of exercises on use of the senses in writing are c»i file in the 
English Resouive Center • 
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Sentence Expansion 



Most good writing contains variety in sentence structure. A careful 
writer avoids a choppy style in which the ideas are difficult to relate to 
one another. This unit will be concerned with varying sentence structure 
luth subordination and modification. Students should be able to combine 
short sentences by subordinating the idaa of one of the sentences in 
adjective or advsrb clauscr:. .lodificaticn includes single words, participial 
phrases, infinitive phrases as adjectives cr adverbs, end prepositional 
phrases 



Since Ccnroosition : Ilodals and i^^xercises does not present sentence 
expansion and variety in one unit, students and teachers niay reft^r to 
Chapter 19 in V/rltj.nff and Langtuage 1 of the Doimins series. 



Note: Class setj:-* of explanations and exercises on sentence expansion are 
on filt! in the h;nglish itesource Center. 
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Peterson's Conten5)orary Composition 
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Power in Composition 

Unit V Word Choice 
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Transparencies! Simile, tietapiior. Onomatopoeia 
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Composition Focus: Unit III for Coursa IV (Gradss Nine and Ten) 



NARRATION 



Objectives 

!• The student will be able to write narration which gives on interesting and 
coioprehensive view of a life or imagiitary experience j, usually in chronological 
order. 

2* The student will be able to use dascriptioa as detail in writing narrati(»:i* 

3* The student will be ablet to use effective dialogue in writing narration* 

Uo The student will be able to punctuate correctly dialogue in narration* 

$m The student will be able to eliminate details that do not contribute to 
hia> narrative. 

6. The studsnt will be 'able, to write a plan for his narrative that will include 
ths categories Mho , \vhen . Where > What ^ and How; . 

7» The student will be able to detenoine the" i&ost effective point of view from 
wbich to tel^ hia narrative to a selected audience. 
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To the Teachers 



The purpose of this unit is to teach the student to wite offectire 
narration in which he will utilise description and dialogue, Tha teacher 
should follow the unit "Narration" in the basic text, Compcsiticni Hodals 
and KxerciseO s xxsing the examples and activities given there. 

Emphasis shoald be given to the importance of chronological order and 
paragraphing as a means of organiislng narrative writing; howsver, the narration 
of a single incident may be only one paragraph^ Tho student shoxild also be 
able to write a plan for his narrative as a rrjeans of organization. For this 
plan, he x^ll use the categories Uho, VJhen ^ VJhere f V&at, and How to outline 
loosely the incident which he intends to relate* 

Because students have a tendency to express themselves in the first person 
point of view is important in teaching narration^ Although he is writing 
about a personal experience, the student should learn to wibo about tliat 
experience in the third person by using his im^ination and placing himself 
in the position of one of the characters • At this point, the teacher should 
also bring in the importance of considering the audience for which the 
narrative is being written. 

The teacher should draw from content material where appropriate* For 
example, the student might narrate an incident similar to one he has read, or 
he might narratia an incident by imagining that he is a specific character 
in a literary work he has studied in this particul^ co\2rse# 

VJhen assigning a narrative, state that the student should revise his 
original composition by using the checklist provided in this unit and that his 
completed account of an incident should never be less than one and one-balX 
pages in length© 

Although only four papers are required for the student folder, it is 
expected that the teacher will assign several papers, for thi© is one area of 
writing that most students seem to enjoy si 



Basic Texts: Composition; Jlo dals and Hxercises A (simplest level) 

Comoositi on; ITodels and Exercises B 

Composition: Ho dals and Exercises C 

Composition; pedals and Exercisee D 

Composition; Models and Exercises E (most advanced level) 



I^Iinimum for Student Foldsrt 

One narrative with emphasis on the use of description (third person) 

Two narratives with emphasis on the use of dialogue and paragraphing (one i 

first personi one in third parson) 
One narrative of a life or imaginary experience related to the literature 
he i& reading (using the point of view appropriate to the aasigniuent) 

NOTS; Use UPs on Language Skills and Mechanics of Writing as the student shows a 
FR?r ^^^^^ then in his writing* 
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<^ r Checklist for writing narration from life experience: 



After you have finished writing, reread your narrative. You should be able 
to answer "yes" to each of the following questionsj 



1. Does the begianijig set the scene and arouse the reader's interest? (If you 
r had not written it and did not have to read it, would the first few lines 

make you want to go on with it, or would you feel inclined to toss it lato 
the wastebasket?) 

r ■ t^cid^ntr^^^ ^ include important to the point or theme of the 

\^\"..3. Have you used precise, carefully chosen words that moke the experience 
• seem i^al? ^ 

^* ^^It you added to the interest of the narrative by telling how you felt at 
diirorent times during the experience you have related? 

5« Does the conclusion bring the narrative to a satisfying end? 



Kenentber: 



— ^An effective incident narrates a single happening. 

—In an effective narrative, each event is related to the point of the incident. 
"i^f 1 preaSr^ ^'^^^ «iuring an experience roakes it more interesting to the 



4 



■ \ r. f » 
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Ctaitting unnecessary details in narratioDs 



Concapt: 



but not^i? '/r, ^^''^ ^^^^ in your story, 

^« f °f ^^'^"^ '^''y -^^^^"2. Consider each datail before yor^' 
make the final copy. Ask youi-seUt Does this datail, int^estL^ 

:?o^7"Toe1\f Sst^r^tt't^'^^'^ tf iida'^^S^tHe 

=t^S,9 T« f>, °J-strQot attention from «hat is huppenina in tha 
story? If the ans«er to thase questions is -^a./Sl^rfai^ ^ datail. 



The following story contains one unnecessary sentence. See if you con find it. 



Seroei^* initiated into the Secret Order of Screaalag 

«Are y-J-dy^for your initiation, Can you s^a^dt'rSe ^^r"""' 

Joe alv^tt *nn ^f^Pf"*" v,hiapering among themselves. Once I heard 
tril^t'for hourS ? f ^ horriblei" The vhispering seaad 
i^r^L'^he'gr^^c'ry'stl^.""'^"'''*' °^ "^^ 

Finally, Bill took off ny blindfold. Ha said. "You have bean 
«ry brave to withstand this mental torture. Hc^'ts'^^ur'^^rship 



three personi ane^essL-J^o the s^« v '^Mu'^J I'"' "S' 
writer. 011a Bauor plays no imLrtait n^t WinBoa, Joe HUey, and the 

only distracts and confuses tl^'^^^S r "«°"oninR hU» 



o 
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Gtaitting unnocessary details in narration: 



In the following story there ax^ five sentonces containing unnecessary details. 
Copy these sentences on your paper* 



The day of the Halloween party, ^{arilyn Freeman told mo slie was sure that 
she would win the prize for the best cos^^ume. She was coming as ^^Aarie Antoinattt, 
and her mother had bought her an authentic eighteenth-century costume. Including 
a wig, Marilyn 'a father is a dentist. "What are you coitting as?" she asked, 

I said, "Oh, you'll sea," I didn't have much chance of vanning the prize, 
but I didn't want i'.arilyn to know that. All I had was a ghost costmne that njy 
mother and I had made out of a sheet. Jcnet Gcodrich was coming a pirutj. 

That evening wo had lamb chops for dinjier. At the dinner table, lay ciother 
asked job why I looked so gloomy^ I told her about :^arilyn»3 costuiae, "We'll 
have to do something about that," said mother. 

First she got some of father's medals and pinned them oa the sheet. Then 
she pasted on soine gold stars, arter I put on the costuae, she got my brother 
Billy's western outfit, took off the holster, and put th.3 cartridge belt around 
ny waist, Billy can be jj^ce.but he is usually a pest. Finally, mother took a 
black crayon and drew a beard on the sheet. 

Rita, Tony, Joyce, Elsie, and Greg %ier© at the HalLoweea party. To Ilarilyn's 
surprise and my own, I won the prize for the best costuwe — as the ghost of a 
dead gei«&rali 
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Composition Focus s 



Unit IV for Course V (Grades Nine and Ten) 



EXPosmcH 



Objectives 

!• The student will be able to explain a process in a psuragraph by selecting 
details carefully and presenting them step by step in logical order* 

2o The student will be able to write an expository paragraph that develops 
an idea at least partly through description, 

3» The student will be able to recognize whan a topic is too broad for 
development in a short theme. 

Ue The student will be able to divide a given topic into component parts » 

$o The student will be able to write a coBiposition for which he chooses and 
develops a topic limited to three paragraph coiaponents with appropriate 
introductory and concludiiifj paragrai^-Su 
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To the Teacher 



The purpose of this imit is to teach the student to wi*ite basic exposition* 
He will be building on the foundation laid in the previous units on the 
paragraph and description • You should make clear to the student that most of 
what he writes and will write after high school will be expository: composition 
on topics assigned in history and science classes, job apjiications, letters to 
friends, written coiaplaints, surveys, directions, and other kinds of expl^jaations, 
particularly if he plans to attend college • There are a number of established 
methods, as you know, of developing exposition; but this uxiit will concentrate 
primarily on the organization of siiaple exposition. 

The student will begin his expository witin^ by explaining a process. The 
basic text, Compositio : M odels and E xercis es, pro\dLdes examples and activities 
in a unit entitled "Exposition" in elach boolTTLevels A-iS)o In order to show 
the student that when we xcrite (or speak) custoniarily combine the forms of 
discourse, one objective this unit is designed to combine description with 
exposition.. Again, the basxc text provides examples luid activities* VJriting 
a character sketch would be a good parallel assigniiient in working with 
description combined with exposition^ 

Hext, the student will practice narrowing given broad topics to topics 
appropriate for the development of a short comi>osition. Samples are provided in 
this unit and the teacher should malce use of the content of the coiarse to enlarge 
on this activity^ Th^ student should understand that expositic^ calls for 
precise, detailed informaticno The broader the topic, the more details are 
needed for developments Also explain to the student the importance of writing 
with a specific audience in mind. This unit contains a brief section on how 
the student can adapt a subject to his audience. 

When the student understands the concept of creating a vjorkable topic for 
exposition, he should be ready for the process of planning the development of 
a topic ^ At this point, he will learn to make use of tiie topic outHnd in 
writing exposition. Stress the planning of a working outline as being essential 
to the logical organization of ideas to support the topic and to eliminate 
non-essential ideas. Sample activities dealing with outlining are provided in 
this unito 



The final activity of the unit, the writing of a five-paragraph theios^, should 
incorporate the ideas of choosing a topic tailored to the development of such 
a short theme and of developing that topic in outline form before writing begins. 
^ student desejrves more than one attempt at such an activity, and it is suggested 
that the teacher assign at least two fivt^-paragraj^ themes based on the course 
material. 

Basic Texts: Composition; hodsls and Exercises A (simplest level) 



Modi^l s and nxercisas B 
Modais and Kxercises C 



Composition: 
CaApoaition; 
Coinposition: 

Goinposition: Models and Exercise's^ E (most advanced level) 



Models and Exercises D 



Hinimum for Student Folder: 
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One expository paragraph explaining a process 

One exposiioiy paragraph developed at least partly through description 
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Sample Broad Topics for Narrowing a Topic for a Short Compoaitioas 



!• 


Cars 


2* 


Pontics 


3* 


Sports 


h. 


The Civil War 


5. 


Frontier Life in America 


6« 


Dogs 


7p 


Hobbies 


8. 


Fashion 




Parents 


lOo 


Insects 


U« 


Aroerican Presidents 


12o 


Football 




Horse Racing 




Inventions 




Sea Creatures 






17. 


Kxploriiig the Sea 








The Coloxxial Feriod in America 


20^ 





o 
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Planning Your Composition: Subject and Purpose 



. Limiting the Subject 

Ona of the biggest problems for student writers is choosing a topic for 
a short composition. The tendency is to select a topic that is too broad 
• for developaient. A lot can be written about the subject of doga in general 
or even about a particular dog. However, all that a short composition on 
either topic can do is make a number of general statements without the 
supporting details that would make such statements meaningful. Exposition 
calls for precise, detailed information. The larger the topic, the more 
details the writer has to deal with. 

In practical terms, this means that shorter compositions will be 
successful only if they deal with very limited subjects. How does one go 
about limiting a subject? Here are some possibilities: 

a. Deal with a limited tijiie period. 

b. L-sal with a Unilted plaa?. 

c. Deal with a limited type, 

d. Deal with a limited use. 

Each topic will suggest its own limitations. The important thing is to 
carry on the limiting process until you have a subject to which you can add 
your own special point of view or knowledge within ths length of your paper. 

Adapt the Subject to the Reader 

In writing, it is necessary to adjust the topic and the content of your 
cotnposition to the audience for which you write. For example, suppose you 
were writing an article on "Training tly Cocker Spaniel" for a magazine read 
by dog owners who know quite a bit about basic obedience training. The article 
would certainly have a focus and content different from a composition on the 
same sub^ject written for fellow students who know very little about training 
dogs. You do this kind of adapting frequently without thinking about what 
you are doing. For example, think of an account of a party that you might 
give to your parents and then of the version yon would give to your best 
friend. This, too, is tailoring the content to fit the audience. 

Just as important as knowing your subject, then, is knowing your audience: 
their interests, reading level, prior knowledge, and attitudes. This knowlodf^e 
of your audience influences more then just your focusing of the topic and the"" 
content of your composition. It should also affect the way you begin, the 
number of illustrative examples you use, and the words you select. 

Determine the Purpose of the Gorapouition 

Asauining that you liave a workable topic and a good idea of your audience, 
there is one final decision to be made about the special direction or focus 
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of your paporj the effect you wish to have on your reader. Do you waiit your 
paper to amuse him, inform him, an^er him, persuad<> him, establish a certain 
mood, or make him visualise a scene or persoci? Your decision about purpose 
will have an import'^t effect on yoar compositiona 

A good, topic is not selected by accident. You should decide upon it 
only after you have setcl-ad three important matters: 

!• the way in which the subject will be limitea 
2» the 9.udience for v/hom it is int{>nded 
3» the effect you desire to produce 



Nar£: Class seta of e>^^roises on plan ning; a compooit? on are on file in the Enslish 
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OUTLINING 



The outline is the blueprint of the composition* Just as the carpenter 
follows his blueprint implicitly in order to avoid costly structural blunders, 
so the writer especially the student writer should follow his outline 
carefully so that he may arrange his ideas effectively. But blueprints can be 
changed and improved, and so can outlines as the composition develops. The 
writer should make the outline his helpful tool; he should not become its slave* 



The first step in the preparation of an outline is the jotting down of ideas 
on the topic, without much concern for the proper order. Next the writer should 
classify his ideas, rejecting needless ones and observing the need for supplementing 
his knowledge by further observation or reading. At this point—if he has not done 
so before — the writer should set down in one sentence the central idea of his pro- 
posed paper^ Then the writer should put together an outline by grouping miscellan- 
eous related items under a few main headings and take care to arrange these headings 
in a logical order; next, he should write the paper from the outline. 

THREE TYPES OF OUTLINES MOST COMMONLY USED 



Sentence Outline 



Topic Outline 



I. Here is a main points 

A* Here is a subpoint of I. 
Here is a subpoint of I. 

1. Here is a detail about B. 

2. Here is a detail about B. 

3. Here is a detail about B. 



I. Main point 

A» Subpoint of I 
B. Subpoint of I 

1. Detail about B 

2. Detail about B 

3. Detail about B 



II. Here is a main point 

A. Here is a subpoint of II. 

1. Here is a detail about A. 
a. Here is a detail about 
b* Here is a detail about 

2. Here is a detail about A* 
B- Here is a subpoint of II. 

Ill* Here is a main point. 



II. Main point 

A. Subpoint of II 

1. Detail about A 
!• a. Detail about 
1» b. Detail about 

2. Detail about A 

B. Subpoint of II 

III. Main point 



Paragraph Outline 



In this type of outline no effort is made to classify material into major 
headings and subheadings: the topic sentence of each paragraph is simply listed 
in the order in which it is to come. (Here arable numbers are used for each 
sentence.) 

NOTE: All types of outlines usually begin with the expression of the central 

idea in one sentence — whether topic, sentence^ or paragraph outline. The 
format for the beginning of any type of outline should match the example 
ou page 2. 
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OUTLINING 

EXAMPLE 

Title of Composition or Selection 

Central Idea Here is the central idea expressed in one sentence. (If the 
central idea requires more than one line, indent as shovm here. This 
is called over-hanging indention*) 

I. Here is a sentence or a topic • (From here on the forms given above should 
be followed as described for each type of outline.) 
A. 
B. 

!• 
2. 

II. 

GUIDES FOR MAKING AN OUTLINE 

1. Use a complete sentence for each item in a sentence outline; but in a topic 
outline, write only single words or phrases. 

2. Be consistent, do not mix topics and sentences in the same outline. 

3. In a topic outline, use the same grammatical form for each part. (This is 
adhering to parallelism.) 

4. Do not allow headings to overlap. 

5. Determine which ideas are coordinate and which are subordinate in developing 
the central idea. 

6. Never place a lone point under another point. (A thing cannot be divided 
into fewer than two parts.) 

7. Lable, indent, capitalise, and punctuate exactly as shown in the models, (p.l) 

8. Develop headings (including subheadings) of the outline in the exact order 
in which they come in the outline. (The writer may according to convenience 
in preserving unity develop a single subheading as a paragraph or combine all 
subheadings in the treatment of one paragraph.) 

9. Consider the last main heading or point as the conclusion in the arrangement 
of the outline. 

10. Use Roman numerals to lafoel main points » 

11. Use capital letters to label chief subpoints. 

12. Use small letters to label subdivisions of details. 

13. Use the following labeling pattern should the subject be broad enough to 
warrant its use: I, A, 1, a, (l), (a), etc. 

GUIDES FOR OUTLINING READING SELECTIONS 

(Being able to outline will help the student distinguish between important 
and minor ideas in assignments from science, history, or any other subject.) 

1. Before beginning to outline, read the selection through rapidly, observing 
titles, headings, and topic sentences. 

2. Reread carefully; then follow these steps: 

a. Outline the main ideas in the article. 

b. Select the subordinate thoughts that develop each xaain idea. 

c. If necessary, list the parts that develop a subordinate thought. 

3. Cross out ideas that are unnecessary or unimportant for your purpose. 

4. Use a sentence outline for material that is most difficult to r^ember. 

5. Study the outline to see that each part serves a purpose. 

NOTE; Class sets of exercises are on file in the English Resource Center 
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MOTIVATION OF LEARNING 



What can we, as teachers, do to help our basic students want to change 
themselves from apathetic, disinterested, unresponsive, r'istrusting, sporadic 
teenagers into students who are eager, alive, curious, trusting, and persistent? 
Many believe that the normal young child has the characteristics which we hope 
our students will recapture. It is our job to try to discover what has caused, 
in Erikson's words, "the most deadly of all possible sins. . . the mutilation of 
a child's spirit. " Since each student's history is unique, we can try only to 
present some guidelines which will be helpful in recognizing causes and some 
suggestions which, hopefully, will bring new life. 

Abraham Maslov has given us a motivational theory which seems well- 
suited to our search. He believes that human motivation involves five sets of 
needs: physiological needs, security needs, social needs, ego needs, and the 
need for self-actualization. These needs are pictured as a hierarchy, indi- 
cating that a need at a higher level does not come into operation until needs 
at lower levels are minimally satisfied. The need for self-actualization, at 
the top of the hierarchy, involves a desire to become all that one is capable 
of becoming, to realize fully the development and utilization of one's potential 
capabilities. This is what we are seeking for our students. 

The question, then, is what can we do in thi English classroom to help 
students have a sense of physiological well-being, to help them feel secure, 
to give them a sense of belonging, and to improve their self-image so that they 
may be free to work creatively? 

By means of observation, of discussion, and of reading students' journals, 
we may learn much about the physiological needs of the students. Many 
stuUents in basic English classes work after school and often do not eat 
balanced meals or get enough sleep. A knowledge of these problems, as well 
aj? physical handicaps related to vision, speech, and hearing, should be referred 
to guidance counselors and to the school nurse. Through class discussion, we 
can help students to become aware of the need for developing habits that lead to 
health. V/e may illustrate some of these concepts in the classroom by ensuring 
as much physical comfort as possible through proper ventilation, lighting, and 
seating. 

More difficult to soive are problems relating to the safety needs of the 
students. Fears of death, separation of parents, unfairness, punishment, 
physical harm, the loss of income in the family- -all may prevent higher needs 
from emerging. Some of these fears may be lessened by bringing them into 
the open through a choice of relevant literature. The teacher can in addition, 
provide a haven of security in the classroom. Basic students, more than any 
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Others, seem to need highly ytructared as sisnmonts. They need to know 
exactly what is required of them, to be reminded frequently of when assign- 
ments are due, and to know how well they are doing. It is with these students 
that behavioral objectives, with the emphasis on step-by- step progression, 
may be most use<" ;l. 

In these clas.sos it is important that we strive to be consistent and fair if 
we wish students to foci secure. Rules for classroom behavior should be 
minimal but strictly enforced. When siudentH .ire involved in establishing 
rules and in deciding what will happen when rules are violated, they learn 
about the democratic process and their sense of justice is more fully satisfied. 
They derive a senne of security in knowing which lines cannot be crossed and 
in being able to predict what will happen should one cross them. 

If the physiological and security needs can be satisfied to the point where 
they do not exert a dominant influence on behavior, the social needs will emerge. 
Every individual, at some time, feels the need for affection and the need for 
belonging. Many basic students will tell you that they feel no one cares about 
them as human beings. Since they have never excelled in English, they fsel 
especially rejected by the English teacher. We can create a climate of warmth 
and affection in the classroom by our attitude toward the students. We can 
greet them warmly in the classroom and whenever we meet them. We can praise 
them whenever possible, not just for their accomplishments in English but for 
whatever we can discover. We can listen-- really listen to them in conversations, 
in discussions, and in their writings. 

One way we can promote a sense of belonging is to involve students more 
completely in the learning process. Many teachers say they have learned more 
when teaching than they have learned in any class. This holds true for 
students, also. Encourage basic English students to help other students who 
are reading at a lower grade level. This not only promotes a sense of belonging 
but improves the tutor's reading ability. 

Once the student feels that he is accepted and belongs to the group, we can 
begin to work with his e^o needs. These students have know^n little in English 
except a sense of failure. Thoy have no self-confidence in their abilities to 
succeed. We can begin to restore a healthy self-image by giving them work in 
which they can succeed and by praising their successes. Diagnostic tests will 
help us learn where to begin. 

Some teachers have found that paired learning results in successful 
experiences. Students work as a team to perform all assignments and tests. 
Both members receive the same grade for the completed work. Self-confidence 
for some students seems to be acquired more quickly by working in pairs. 

Students who will never excel in the communication skills can be led to see 
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that all human beings have areas of weaknesses and of strengths. Students 
are often astonished to learn that a teacher has failed a subject or is com- 
pletely ignorant about some subjects. For example, some basic English 
students may know a great deal more about the working of an automobile than 
does the t-'acher. If we can discover the areas in which these students are 
successful and relate these areas to the English program, the students may 
develop a greater sense of worth. They will certainly be more responsive to 
the program because they will see a relationship between it and their lives 
outside the classroom. 

Sometimes the self-image of basic students is further impaired because 
we expect too little of them. We might remember the words of Santiago in 
The 01d^Man_and the Sea: "Let him think I am more than I am and I will be 
so." We walk a thin line here, trying to give tasks which ensure success but 
making these tasks challenging enough to increase self respect. 

We can encourage the student to become more than he is by being more 
aware of our "support roles. " We can help the students, especially in dis- 
cussion and writing experiences, to "save face" by always trying to find some 
part of their thoughts to be praised and accepted. 

If we can be warm and supportive, if we can create a climate where the 
ideas of all are respected, if we can replace experiences that result in failure 
with experiences that lead to success, if v- can convince each student that he 
is needed by us and by the class, then it is likely that we shall experience one 
of the great rewards in teaching: we shall watch our students discover the joy 
in leax'uing and the pleasure in creating. 
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(Including the "Read— Speak— Write Cycle") 



Aosuae that writing is an extrcaaly conploic a^t which, core 
ofteo ti;aa not, requires of any student a ccirtaia anount cf roroad- 
ins» revising, aiid rewriting. Moat writing acsicnaeats eiiould Ve 
BOtivatod, directed, and illustratod, and soae IVeedca q£ subject 
choice should be allowed. Early in the cchcol year tha i/riting 
activities should te relatively free of technical require^ncjits. 
Initially, at least, the student learns best through carefully 
supervised hriof practices* Moi-e ard laore restricted acsigninents 
can follow, conuaensurate with his growth in language ability. 

Assume that student writing is rarely, if ever, an eai in 
Itself but is meant for a particular audience, such as a teacher, 
a meiabdr of the fajally, a dose ftriend, or classaates^ Above all. 
It is a medium through which the writer develops and expresses his 
thinldng and his creative talents. 

Assuae tliat even the cost baclward tituieat needs to use 
language for purposes beyond the merely utilitarian. In writing 
narrative sketches and poems, for example, the writer cay exercise 
the aesthetic part of his nature, derive pdeasure ftrom his effoirts 
and, by simply identifying his purposes with those of the liter- 
ary storyteller or poet. Increase his appreciation of the pro- 
fessional writer's craft. Writing with a wide range of purposes 
streng-thens the student's grasp of language for any purpose and 
thus helps him to become a complete person. 

Assume tiiat the student's desire to cxyeess an idea freely 
comes first, that difficulties with the language conventions are 
important problems but secondary, and the collections on a com- 
position should be confined to these priiiicples to which the 
student has been introduced. Assume fui*ther that sentence analy- 
sis is secondary in importance to sentence building. 

Assume that your marks on a composition should include 
Bhow-ho:<f phrasing and Interlinear and termir^al comments, aH of 
a constructive nature. Honest praise for specific progress ani 
for the fcOJowlng of directions should be given. 

Assume that some form of effective review and follcf-up 
sliould occur after the correction of a composition. It is ad- 
visable to schedule such work at the time when the student has 
just completed the first draft of the succeeding composition so 
that uaximum cacry-over and progress can result. Itoe student can 
use all of his previously cocrected compositions fear review and 
follorf-up, if these compositions are kept on file in the class- 
room or in his notebook. 
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If you have a student whose deficiencies in writing preclude his 
writing independently at all, begin his ira5Ains by haviiig him dic- 
tate to you what he wishes to say* Ask hia to spell orally sone of 
the core difficult vords he dictates, Provide him with a dictionary 
and alicw iilm how to use it efficiently. Chox him what he has diotat* 
ed and ask him to read it back to you. Exaxaine the spelling and punc- 
tuation with h'lm, LatoTi an accomplished student can take your placd 
in this process. (In this connection , if ycu could be assigned a com- 
petent student — pei^aps a future teacher— he could be of groat help 
to you as a tutor and clerical assistant in your classrooa*) 

Ihe language ins'Loiction should ccater on ■perfacwaQQt In a 
sense » every composition the student writes is a test of his ability 
and progress* Ihe ccaTectlons are, in effect, a diagnosis of his 
needs* If his compositions are kept on file, he can profitably review 
his previous work as he attempts a new paper* 

If you lack time, you need not correct every paper the student 
writes* You can have him write t»o papsrs in first draft and then 
select the one he considers the better, to revise and haud in. 
Occasionally, as an alternative to marking a paper with formidable red 
ink, dictate your corrections and comments into a tape recorder, and 
let the writer do his f dXow-up work f^m this personaliaod message* 

Since repetition is one of the laws of learning, make a list of 
the common ptcobXems that persist In the class, as revealed by each set 
of papers. Ihis diagnosis will guide you in the group restudy, imoed- 
iately preceding each individual's follow-up of his own pattern of 

For the group study, you can obtain drill materials from the 
students' compositions. You can duplicate one or more papers for 
discussion* You can siiow several papers for examination with on 
opaque projector* Or you can prepare transparencies, project the 
compositions, and sake corrections as they are suggested to you by 
the class* (Ihe student's name should be deleted on the papers 
used for examination by the class*} 

An effective method with any class at the beginning of the year, 
and with an especially slow class at any time. Is to lead the students 
through what is called the "read-speak-write cycle" (ii-S-W cycle) i 




1 
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1, You read to the class — or tlie class reads from prepared alaeo- 
graphed laaterial— brief, unfinished conduct case or problem 
story which ends tfith a dilesm. Your role is oerely to set up 
and define the probleni, no more, 

2, Ihe class discusses the alternate courses of action to solve the 
problem satisfactorily » carefully considering the consequences 
of each course. 

3, The students write the solution, 

4, As the students write, you move aa-aong tlicm, qiletly £3rIdLng sev- 
eral proble2is on each p:iper irith a correction code arid, at the 
same time, listing on a note pad the more couaaon problems* The 
students correct their work as they write, 

5, As soon as the students complete their rough diaft, you list the 
coii-aoa probloiis on the boaid for discussion, and provide a brief 
drill. The studf;nts tiien complete the editing of their own work* 
A final di-aft ordiriarily is not prepared, thou^ several of the 
edited papers nay be read aloud, 

6, On occasion, when the students prepare a final draft, their 
writing ahould reflect wiiat they l*ave learned about the conven- 
tions, and they siiould practice necessary revision techniques i 
addition, subtraction, rearrancencnt, and substitution. This 
revising can better take place after the teacher has read the 
paper, noted the problems, and returned the paper for follcw- 
up work. 

Another unfinished conduct case or pro'ilem stcxry is read on 
another day, and the H-S-W cycle is repeated. 

This cycle has several advantages. Critical thliikins and writ- 
ing are strongly motivated, /.II five language functions are com- 
bined within a relatively brief but complete series ox activities. 
Tne student receives laiiguage guidance at thj time tl;at he needs it 
most urgently, with the result that ho leaxns more readily. You 
can do considerable correcting of papers during the class hour, A 
repetition of the cycle produces cuiaulatlve benefits. 

Teaching English to hard-to-motivate students demaiids patience 
and equilibrium. It requires that the studtnt be respected and en- 
couraged so that he can develop self-respect and self-confidence. 
Creative teaching imaginatively taps the student's own latent capac- 
ity to be creative, inquisitive, resourceful. Creative teaciiing 
means trying innovative methods and breaking wltJi tradition by 
avoiding boring, ineffective, ritualistic teaching routines. 

Ptom the "Teachers' Notebook" for Voices in Literature , 
Latv^uag<e, and Composition (Ginn and Cowpany)' 
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KINi: QQ^uXll FAUL'rS Hi STUDENT Wiu^lIS 
-■vU® how TO COPE WITH TKiuM 



^:TX'r> for Tc:xc hor3, Ue correct a bitch of tliGins.3, cno'tijer 
batch I and etiia aore batches, hiA we red -pencil tlie 
carae, old faults ovur aiid over ags-in. If joa end ycur 
claas axe on this kind of trcodraill, try i-^is practice 
'c3forc calcins your iiext composition aiisicnjaeat, Ri»- 
view your file of student papers written to date, classi- 
fy the r.iOst conunon faults, aiid rank these errors in crd- 

of i^uquency. You'll then have a clearer vIqh as to 
which coinposition principles need the cost intensive 
iiistruction and which students need individual atten- 
tion. 

Last year more tiian 13,000 student themes were evaluated by 
five junlcr high E^i^ish teachers arii 18 lay readers (cost of 
tiieni professional urXters) in the writing pro£;taiii in Princeton 
A'otfnship, i-ew Jersey, 

At the end of the ytiir, -^ley list^ the iac;st coroi^itent errors 
aiid rcccjimcLdui jaetliuls to cope with thej: during future student/ 
corrector coriferences. Everyone agreed tliat exxors dliainish when 
an interested^ sympatlietic second party makes the student aware 
of his individual prohleos and suggests specific solutions. 

Ihe foUowing is a composite report compiled from that end- 
of-the-yeax evdluation, 

(1) Cr^eless ST^giiin.q ;. About 90% of a student's spelling eacrors 
involve fewer than 100 words. Often, these are easy words — 
soae too simple to appear on spelling lists. They include 

all right finally 

receive it's 

di£:appear disappoint 

whtre uiitil 

before hurryin- 

coming beginnliis 

Little clues or meaoi-y tricks help students to reoea»ber coirect 
spellinss. For example, have the;3 associate all right with all 
wrong — two words, two Their and heir are peraons, TooT 

which means "excessive," has an excessive o, 

Poor spelling habits can be erased by proper pronunciation, 
orill, constant review — and vigilance, 

(2) ahe Hissln ^^ or Misialaced Apostrorlia. Probably the Qost l^^equent 
apostrophe error is its omissiom Marys dress , the suns rays, a days 
wait. SlOMfer students find the placewent of the apostrothelhe ""'^ 
severest headache i do'nt . its* , havu'nt. 
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Hesdnd these students that the apostrophe takes the place of 
letters left out, Plu'CcuL possessives too hastily taught result in 
students using apostro|:hes to form plurals* A tcach^ar cannot be 
too (3rasatlc in his disciission of this faulty thinking. Teaching 
possessives and contractions is a continuing pirccess, and five- 
minute dictation quizzes every other week ore cere effective than 
a prolongGd two weeks' study. An "I've-tausht-that-now-tack-to- 
liteacaturo" attitude isn't realistic, When papers are returned 
with multiple apostrophe errors* begin a periodic short q\3Xz pro- 
gcoA to reinforce the students' skill. 

(3) Hiprhfalutin* Vicjds a Sometimes a student tries too hard to 
follow the teacher's suss^stion to expand ids working vocabulary. 
So the youngster dips into the ISiesaurus and coaes up with such 
confusing expressions as a mediua altitude boy or a volujainoua 
abdomen , " 

A teaclier's good huoor and friendliness arc crucial here, for 
a cutting reai^Ic might discourage the pu^Ll frcrn i'Uture attempts to 
please. Point out tliat tiot-bellicd is a high inti^nslty word axid 
gives a more vivid picture than voluBdnous abdcacn . 

Often the student will supply a better replaceinent whan en- 
coux-agcd to do so. And the experience will smusQ h±m» Urge stu- 
dents to avoid inpressiVQ sounding words. Little ones tiut give 
exact images are much more exciting i icy, red , eerie , hot , snap , 
burly , puny , peek , cry, 

(^) 'i^te HcL"ds « Zvery student has his repertoire of worn out 
words — say-nothing words like s uell , terrific , atrful , lovely , 
cute , r.ico , bis , gyeat , fine , wonderful , and beautiful. Uxrfcjsr- 
tunately^ these words seem dramatic and gripping to many students. 

Illustrate how better words put a picture in a clearer focus. 
For example, '*Joe made a running, diving catch" is more descrip- 
tive than, *'Joe laade a swell catch, ** 

Mimeograph a list of words to be avoided aid give each stu- 
dent a personal copy to keep in his notebook. Have each student 
add his own over-worked words to this general list, 

(5) SyruTW Sentences. Take a sentence like Ihe luscious, emerald- 
green grass was drenched with dew, Yuki Too sweet; Too may 
adjectives; 

Advise the class that adjectives are like spices. Without 
spicing, some foods vovHd be tasteless and bland, So^ too, with 
some thoughts without adjectives. 

But too much is too much. Too many adjectives spoil the soup. 
Demonstrate to the class how an '*ad jective diet** can actually sake 
a scene acre vivid. In the example above » drain off the syrup and 
substitute a descriptive verb, and we have a pleasant scene — The 
fireen tyass starkled with dew , 



(6) Say^nothin.^ Ccntenses . Junior high stuicn-ta are eiiperU at 
vriti£is vagud seatencesi M ere thin -^3 could ta seen i The vlcv vas 
terrific t All kinds of beats we^'e In the liarbor. " 

Ironically, the authors of these glltterins gcncirolities think 
they have said everything to ba said. Questions lilce "What did you 
see?", ••What slseV", "What color?" can help youngsters focus their 
eyes a little siiarper. 

Follow up such questions with a few exercises designed to 
teach your students how to convert, 

» -an attractive sweater into, , , a red woolen sweater with white 
"buttons t 

— a dilaT^ldatGd house into* , • a doorless ianahouse with brok en 
windows and tattered curtains . 

Remind your students, too, th:it the verb is the sparkplug of 
the sentence. Rain splattared anainst the windovs is better than 
It was ra irilK.^. 

(7) Inadcnuate Sentence Sensa ^ Studen'i* — even ulo.f cuos — 
have lirtle difficulty distinguishing bet'^een complete sentences 
atid fragments or run-ons in drills prepared to tost sentence sense. 
Yet they continue to write run-on sentences and sentence fragments, 

Proofreading aloud nay be the antidote to this problem. When 
a pupil reads his paper aloud, he listens both to the flow of 
wQsds and the pattern of ideas, t'ragoents create a void. The 
tongue stuables and struggles to f iH in oissing subjects or link- 
ing verbs or ruain thou^ts. 

As with sentence fragments, the voice is almost infallible 
in detecting run-ons. It always pauses at the end of a complete 
sentence* 

Students sl^ould know^ too, tliat sc2ia wuxds £:eem to lead into 
run-on sentences. These voids include finally, tlion, howovor , 
soon , suddenly , now , there , therefore , oonscriuently , and all sub- 
ject paronouns. Label them "Run-on Danger Signals," 

t'^ulty Pronouns , Careslessness and haste cause DOst pronoun 
errors. Again, having students read aloud is helpful, Tliey con- 
sistently correct probleins of vague antecedents and case selec- 
tions when they read orally. 

Bemember, too^ tliat case is more meaningful to a student once 
he realizes that twelve pi'onouns are tlie primary reason fur study- 
ing subjects, predicate nouns, prepositions, direct and indirect 
objects. l?ut a 4* x ^' chart above the djalkboard, shoeing which 
pronouns are always subjects and which are always objects. 
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I 

ha 

they 

wo 

who 



Idm 

XLS 

thea 
whoa 



IMs constant r em i nd er tells the student whenever ho uses one of 
these words he Is Involved with a case choice. 

Change of person is also distressing to teachers i "I entesr- 
cd the rooffl and you could see chairs and talaLes toppled over,** A 
resark In the eargln, •*! wasn't even there" drasatisea the sllll- 
aess of this type of error, 

(9) Poor Fararrarhs, All students, to different degrees, exe 
plagued by paragraphing, 'ihe problea ranges froia GiiOlwa para- 
graphs riddled with unrelat«i details to paragrajh changes for 
each new sentence. 



Incorrect paragraphing steins from 

poctr organisation of ideas — (no plan for the 
coiapositlon) 

alienee of strong concrete topic sentences 

inadequate preparation in the proper ccchanlcs 
of paragraphing and punctuating conversation. 



Outlining, though monotonous to pupils. Is the best solution 
fciar careless orgaulsation. To give this exercise vitality, use an 
actual student theme and flash it on a screen, point out how 
crucial a good topic sentence Is to detconalne which facts belong 
In which paragraph. In your discussion Illustrate the four rules 
of thumb for paragraph changes i 



fier.ember, the day to teach paragraphing Is the day student * 
papers with serious paragraphing errors are returned. Students 
are uore responsive when they are personally Involved. 



change of main topic 



change of speaker 



change of place 



change of time. 



t'roifl Px'offcdsional Growth for T6achei.s 
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g£§;\ COP^ WlMU®^ A BULS OF mum foh teachebs 

OF 

SLOW LEAHNEJiS, THE DISADVANTAGED, AIQ/ca UNMOTIVATED STUDENTS 

1, Keep the saterlal relevant to the student's ftaae of referenoa. 

2, Kake sure the student understands what you are tltlfrtpg at>outj 
don't assume that he understands. 

3» Use gajBes when possible to avoid tediua* 

4, Review and reinforce new aaterial often, 

5* When possible, be concrete, not abstract. 

6. Use much praise and reward progress. 

7. Avoid long-term motivations. 

8« Keep lessons brief and fast paced. 

% Use varied activities for longer lessons. 

10. Recognise the student and be his friend outside the clasaroco. 

11. Listen to what he has to say with interest. 

12. Discuss with hiui the *'thing of the moment" { the event may present 
aji opportunity to help hiia toward solidifying his values. 

13. BdTticipate in class activities t read a book when the students 
are reading books; write when they are writing, 

1^, Use audio^visual aids as frequently as possible. 

15. Do your own thing i don't be afraid xo innovate; 
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SU(S<3ESTED GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 



The student is grouped according to his maturity level and/or his 
academic progress and understanding in the classroom. The student 
will be under constant observation and evaluation. Therefore, he 
will be subject to changing groups when the teacher recognizes in- 
dividual advancement or regression in the student's performance. 

INDEPENDENTS RESPONSIBLE MOVERS 

These students are allowed to pursue their own methods of 
study. In other words, the student is responsible for certain re- 
quirements, but he can choose the ones he wishes to work on or other 
activities that are related to his subject matter and scholastic progress. 
These students are totally responsible to see that their teacher receives 
their completed work. They will not be under any specific time schedule, 
but they must, in the form of a weekly calendar, keep track of their daily 
work. This calendar must be submitted to the teacher by the end of the 
period on Fridays. The responsible mover may consult with his tqacher 
whenever he deems it necessary. 

CONTRACTORS 

These students are working under a contract and are following a 
specific weekly schedule. Their work will be checked weekly by the 
teacher to determine if they are proceeding without difficulty. At the 
end of each week, these students are to submit their calendars to their 
. icher. 
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TRADITIO^iAL WORKERS 

These students are under constant teacher supervision. They 
will work on specific tasks each day and will have to account to 
the teacher on their daily progress. This group will have frequent 
quizzes, worksheets, and written assignments to help them meet their 
educational needs. They, too, will submit a calendar at the end of 
the week recording their daily accomplislinients. 
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WORDS PRSQUaHTLt KtSSPSLLSD (nRST 100 MOST FRBQUSNTLY MISSPELLBD) 



I# accommodatt 

2. achievement 

3* AC quit ft 

4. all right 

6» apparent 

7. argument 

8t arguing 

9» bctXief* 

10. ball eve* 

11. beneficial 
I2# benefited 
13« category 
14# coming 

15* cotaparatlve 

16« conscious 

17. controversy 

18. controversial 

19. definitely 

20. definition 

21. define 

22. describe 
23* description 

24. disastrous 

25. effect 
26« embarrass 
27» environment 
28* exaggerate 

29. existence* 

30. existent* 
31« experience 

32. explanation 

33. fascinate 

34. height 

35. interest 

36. its (it's) 

37. led 
3Bt lose 

39. losing 

40. marriage 

41. mere 

42* necessary 

43# occasion* 

44. occurred 

45. occurring 

46. occurrence 

47. opinion 

48. opportunity 

49. paid 

50. particular 

51. performance 

52. personal 

53. personnel 
54. 

possession 

55. possible 

56. practical 

*Sn ascrlsk indict., 
the hundrttd. 



57, piceeede* 

58. prejudice 
59* proporo 

60. prevalent 

61. principal 

62. principle 
63* privilege* 
64. probably 
65* proceed 

66. procedure 

67. professor 

68. professl^ 

69. prooiinent 
70* pursue 

71. quiet 

72. receive* 

73. receiving* 

74. recotraond 

75. referring* 

76. repetition 

77. rhythm 

78. sense 

79. separate* 
C>0. separation* 

81. shining 

82. similar* 

83. studying 
64. succeed 

85, succession 

86, surprise 

87, technique 

88, than 

89, then 

90, their* 

91, there* 

92, they* re* 

93, thorough 

94, to* (too,* two*) 

95, transferred 

96, unnecessary 

97, villain 

98, wooian 

99, write 

100. writing 

101. absence 

102. abundance 

103. abundant 

104. acadeiaic 

105. academically 

106. academy 

107. acceptable 
103. acceptance 

109, accepting 

110, accessible 

111, accidental 

aost frequently misspelled 
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112. occidentally 

113. acclaiQ 

114. accompanied 

115. accoaponies 
lis. eccompanioene 

117. accompanying 

118. accomplish 

119. accuracy 

120. accurate 

121. accurately 

122. Accuser 

123. accuses 

124. accusing 

125. accustom 

126. acquaintanc. 

127. across 

128. actuality 

129. ' actually 

130. adequately 

131. admission 

132. admittance 

133. adolescence 

134. adolescent 
133. advantageous 

136. advertisement 

137. advertiser 

138. advertising 

139. advice 

140. advise 

141. affect 

142. afraid 

143. against 

144. asgrsvate 

145. aggressive 

146. alleviate 

147. allotted 

148. allotment 

149. allowed 

150. allows 

151. already 

152. altar 

153. all together 

154. altogether 
153. amateur 
136. amount 

157. analysis 

158. analyze 

159. and 

160. another 

161. annually 

162. anticipated 

163. c^ologetically 

164. apologised 

165. apology 

166. apparatus 
157. appearance 

words among 



168. applies 
169 • applying 
170 • oppreciate 
171, fippreciation 
172 • approachos 
173* appropriate 
174* approKitaace 
175* ares 

176. arise 

177. arising 

178. arousa 

179. arousing 
160, arrangement 

181. article 

182. atheist 

183. athlete 

184. athletic 
183. attack 

186. attempts 

187. attendance 

188. attendant 

189. attended 

190. attitude 

191. audience 

192. authoritative 

193. authority 

194. available 

195. bargain 

196. basically 

197. basis 

198. beauteous 

199. beautified 

200. beautiful 

201. beauty 

202. become 

203. becoaiinc 

204. before 

205. began 

206. begixmer 

207. beginning 

208. behavior 

209. bigger 

210. biggest 

211. boundary 

212. breath 

213. breathe 

214. brilliance 

215. brilliant 
216* Britain 

217. Britannica 

218. burial 

219. buried 
220« bury 

221. business 

222. busy 

223. calendar 

224. capltalisa 



225. career 

226. careful 

227. careless 
223. carried 

229. carries 

230. carries 

231. carrying 
232* cemetery 

233. certainly 

234. challenge 

235. changeable 

236. changing 

237. cluracteristie 
233. characterised 
239. chief 

2<'0. childrew 

241. Christian 

242. Cliristianity 

243. choice 

244. choose 

245. Chose 

246. cigarette 

247. cite 
243. clothes 

249. cojujaercial 

250. ccausissioo 

251. coiBEQitcee 

252. coQUQunist 

253. coQipanies 

254. compatible 

255. competition 

256. contpetitive 

257. competitor 

258. completely 

259. concede 

260. conceivable 

261. conceive 

262. concentrate 

263. concern 

264. condemn 

265. confuse 

266. confusion 

267. connotation 

268. connote 

269. conscience 

270. conscientious 

271. consequently 

272. considerably 

273. consistency 

274. consistent 

275. contea^orary 

276. continuous (ly) 

277. controlled 

278. controlling 

279. convenience 
230. convenient 
281. correlate 



232. council 

233. counselor 
2S4. countries 
285. create 
266. criticism 
287. criticize 
233. cruelly 
209. cruelty 

290. curiosity 

291. curious 

292. curriculum 

293. dealt 

294. deceive 

295. decided 

296. decision 

297. dependent 
293. desirability 

299. desire 

300. despair 

301. dostrustioo 

302. detriment 

303. duvastating 

304. device 

305. difference 

306. different 

307. difficult 
303. dilemma 

309. diligence 

310. dining 

311. disappoint 

312. disciple 

313. discipline 

314. discrimination 

315. discussion 

316. disease 

317. dlse^uetcd 
313. disillusioned 

319. dissatisfied 

320. divide 

321. divine 

322. doesn't 

323. dominant 

324. dropped 

325. due 

326. during 

327. eager 
323. easily 

329. efficiency 

330. efficient 

331. eighth 

332. eliminate 

333. eM<peror 

334. eiiiphasi^e 

335. eucourege 

336. endeavor 

337. enjoy 
33S. eiiou^jh 
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339, enterprise 

340. eaeertain 
34l« eatertainstant 

342. entirely 
343* entrance 
344* equipment 

345. equipped 

346. escapade 

347. escape 

343. especially 

349. etc. 

350. everything 

351. evidsntly 

352. excellence 

353. excellent 

354. except 

355. excitable 

356. exercise 

357. expense 
353. experiment 

359, e:ctremely 

360. fallacy 
351, familiar 

362. families 

363. fantasies 

364. fantasy 

365. fashions 

366. favorite 

367. fictitious 
363. field 

369. finally 

370. financially 

371. financier 
372 i foreigners 
373 • forty 

374. forward 

375. fourth 

376. friendliness 

377. fulfill 

378. fundamentally 

379. further 

380. gaiety 

381. generally 

382. genius 
333, government 
304. governor 

385. grammar 

386. grammatically 
337. group 

383* guaranteed 

389. guidance 

390. guiding 

391. handled 

392. happened 

393. happiness 

394. hear 

395. here 



396. heroes 

397, hercic 
393. heroine 

399. hindrance 

400. hopeless 

401. hoping 

402. hospitalization 

403. huge 

404. humorist 

405. himorous 

406. Iiundred 

407. hunger 

408. hungrily 

409. hungry 

410. hypocrisy 

411. hypocrite 

412. ideally 

413. ignorance 

414. ignorant 

415. imaginary 

416. imagination 

417. iraasine 
413. immediately 

419. immense 

420. importance 

421. incidentally 

422. increase 

423. indefinite 

424. independence 
42r, independent 
42 indispensable 
42/, individually 
42m. industries 
47.?, inevitable 
43", influence 

431. Influential 

432. ingenious 

433. ingredient 

434. Initiative 

435. intellect 

436. intelligence 

437. intelligent 
430, interference 

439, interpretation 

440, interrupt 

441, Involve 

442, irrelevant 

443, irresistible 

444, irritable 

445, jealousy 
44C, Icnovledge 
447. laboratory 
44c, laborer 
44?. laboriously 

450, laid 

451, later 

452, leisurely 



453, lengthening 

454, license 

455, likelihood 

456, likely 

457, likeness 
453. listener 

459. literary 

460. literature 

461. livelleet 

462. livelihood 
453, liveliness 

464, lives 

465. loneliness 
465. lonely 
457. loose 

468. loss 

469. luxury 

470. oagazine 

471. taagnificenco 

472. magnificent 

473, maintenance 

474. management 

475, maneuver 

476, manner 

477, manufacturers 

478, material 

479, mathematics 
400. matter 
431. maybe 

402. meant 
433. m&chanics 

404. medical 
485. medicine 

405. cadieval 
487. melancholy 
420. methods 
439, miniature 
490. minutes 
4?l. mischief 
492, moral 
4?3. morale 

494. morally 

495. mysterious 

496. narrative 

497. naturally 

498. Negroes 

499. ninety 

500. noble 

501. noticeable 
502* noticing 

503. numerous 

504. obstacle 

505. off 

506. owic 

507. operate 
500, Oppose 
509. oppouont 
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510* opposite 
5X1« optlmlem 

512. organization 

513. original 

514. pas^hlets 

515. parallel 
516* parliament 
517« paralyzed 
518. passed 
51$. past 

520. peace 

521. peculiar 
52?. perceive 

523. permanent 

524. permit 
525'. persistent 
523. persuade 

527. pertain 

528. phase 

529. phenomenon 

530. philosophy 

531. physical 

532. piece 

533. planned 

534. plausible 

535. playwright 

536. pleasant 

537. politician 

538. political 

539. practice 

540. predominant 

541 preferred 

542 presence 

543 prestige 

544 primitive 

545 prisoners 

546 propaganda 

547 propagate 

548 prophecy 

549 pcychoanalysls 

550 psychology 

551 psychopathic 

552 psycho80lna^lc 

553 quantity 

554 really 
553 realize 
556 rebel 



557. recognize 

558. regard 
55S. relative 
560. relieve 
5S1. religion 
562. emember 
503* reminisce 
554, represent 
565. resources 
563« response 
567. revealed 
5a8» ridicule 
56S. ridiculous 

570. rooKioate 

571. sacrifice 
5/2. safety 

573. satire 

574. satisfied 

575. satisfy 

576. scene 

577. schedule 

578. seize 

579. sentence 

580. sergeant 

531. several 

532. shepherd 

533. significance 

584. simile 

585. siii^le 
536. simply 
507. since 
583. sincerely 
539. sociology 
5 SO. sophomore 

591. source 

592. speaking 

593. speech 

594. sponsor 

595. stabilisation 

596. stepped 

597. storiea 

598. story 

599. straight 

600. strength 

601. stretch 

602. strict 

603. stubborn 



604. 


subsi:antial 


605. 


%M v ifc %p 


£06. 


sufficient 


607. 




608. 




609. 




CIO. 


9^ wr 


611, 




612, 


auscoptlble 


613. 




Gi4, 




015, 




616. 




617. 




618, 


^fP^" ^NP^IF W*^^ 


619. 




620. 


%» km^if\f <#» Vt' iP 


621. 


theory 


622. 


thcrof oro 


623. 




624. 


thought 


625. 




626. 




627. 




623. 




629. 


tfied 


630. 




631. 




632. 


tin tloub t Gdl V 


633. 


unu;jually 


634. 


tlSdf til 


635, 




636. 




637. 




638. 


valuublo 


639, 


varied 


640. 


Vji^ioua 

W 6l>4b %P V 


641. 




642. 




643, 


WO>*i *» Cm* I* 


644, 




645, 


VQlird 


646. 




647. 




643. 


whole 


649, 


vhotfid 


050. 


yield 


651. 


you're 
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61- 



jjst cow 



coiiiffiCTioN Marks 



In correcting yoiir papers, your teacher may indicate sona of the 
revisions necessary by using certain abbreviation symbols. The followins 
list gives soiae of the most coumon correction marks. Each one is followed 
by a reference to an article in your handbook where you will find help 
in making the appropriate revisions. 



Ab Abbreviations 

Agr Agreement 

Amb Aiiibigulty 

Apos Apostrophe 

Awk Awkward writing 

Big W Big words 

Cap Capital letters 

CF Ccr.ana fault 

Comp Faulty comparisons 

Dang Daiigling modifiers 

Dead Deadwood 

Div Division of words 

Frag Sentence fragisent 

Local Localism^ Dialect 

Mis Misplaced modifier 

Prep Preposition 

rn punctuation mcxlc misused. See article on appropriate mark, 

Ref iieference of pronoun 

Shift Shifted constructions 

Sp Spelling 

Teuae Tenses of verbs 

WorUy Woi'ciinaas 




ijOLS syiabol means a new pai'agraph is needed. 
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